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exposed involuntarily to inflict or to receive bitter
affronts. But as the distinctions of rank are obliter-
ated, as men differing in education and In birth meet
and mingle in the same places of resort, it is almost
impossible to agree upon the rules of good breeding.
As its laws are uncertain, to disobey them is not a
crime, even in the eyes of those \vho know what they
are ; men attach more importance to intentions than
to forms, and they grow less civil, but at the same
time less quarrelsome. There are many little atten-
tions which an American does not care about; he
thinks they are not due to him, or he presumes that
they are not known to be due: he therefore either
does not perceive a rudeness or he forgives it; his
manners become less courteous, and his character
more plain and masculine.
The mutual indulgence which the Americans
display, and the manly confidence with which they
treat each other, also result from another deeper and
more general cause, which I have already adverted
to in the preceding chapter. In the United States the
distinctions of rank in civil society are slight, in
political society they are null; an American, there-
fore, does not think himself bound to pay particular
attentions to any of his fellow-citizens, nor does he
require such attentions from them toward himself.
As he does not see that it is his interest eagerly to
seek the company of any of his countrymen, he is
slow to fancy that his own company is declined :
despising no one on account of his station, he does not
imagine that any one can despise him for that cause ;
and until he has clearly perceived an insult, he does
not suppose that an affront was intended. The social
condition of the Americans naturally accustoms them
not to take offence in small matters ; and, on the other
hand, the democratic freedom which they enjoy